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Aberdeen,  average  expense  of  ragged  school  at,  534. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  his  correspondence  with  the  French  government, 
recrardins:  the  marriacrc  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  495-520. 

ALh-hik-Ja'a/i — Mr  Thompson’s  translation  of,  note,  341. 

Alexandrian  philosophy,  no  Egyptian  clement  contained  in  it,  .353. 

Algazzdli’s,  or  Ahou  Hamid  Mahommed,  sketch  of  his  life,  342 
— analysis  of  his  views  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  343  —  on  uni¬ 
versal  doubt,  343 — analogy  between  his  views  and  those  of  Des¬ 
cartes,  343 — on  scepticism,  344 — divides  the  various  sects  of  the 
faithful  under  four  heads,  345 — system  of  the  Dogmatists,  ib, — of 
the  Houfis,  346 — his  philosophy  partly  Greek  and  partly  Oriental, 
352. 

Ampere,  M.  on  the  supposed  influence  of  Egyptian  philosophy  on  the 
Alexandrian  school,  355. 

Arabian  philosophy,  known  only  to  a  few  Oriental  scholars,  341 — M. 
Schmolders’  translation  of  the  treatise  of  Algazzali,  341 — Mr 
Thompson’s  translation  of  the  Akh-lak-Jaiali,  note,  341 — their  philo¬ 
sophy  founded  partly  on  the  Greek,  and  partly  on  the  Oriental 
philosophy,  352 — the  appearance  of  Mahomet  and  the  conquest  of 
Alexandria,  the  two  great  epochs  of  its  advancement,  352 — yet  it 
only  is  the  Greek  philosophy  ‘  as  interpreted  by  the  Alexandrians,’ 

'  353. 

Artist,  perception  of  beauty  at  all  times  necessary  for  a  truly  g^'eat, 
462. 

Astronomy,  the  science  of,  not  known  by  the  Egyptians,  356. 

Austria,  share  she  derived  from  the  partition  of  Poland,  266 — value 
of,  268 — arguments  brought  forward  by,  for  the  annexation  of 
Cracow  to  her  territory,  283 — massacres  in  Gallicia  of  the  gentry 
by  the  peasantry,  290 — subordination  of  its  cabinet  to  Russian  in¬ 
fluence,  293. 
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Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United  States,  review  of.  The  scheme  of  the 
author — reasons  for  dividing  the  work  Into  two  parts,  115*16 — com¬ 
parison  between  the  progress  of  English  colonies  and  Spanish,  116-18 
— early  discovery  of  America,  1 19 — search  after  gold  and  silver,  il>. 
— France  the  first  nation  to  form  a  comprehensive  system  of  coloni¬ 
zation,  119-20 — Raleigh  began  to  colonize  the  United  States,  — 
sketch  of  the  first  settlers,  121-124  —  the  peculiar  .character, 
hostile  nature  of  the  various  communities,  and  their  subsequent  close 
union,  matter  of  astonishment,  ib. — the  revolution  of  1640  left 
the  people  of  England  little  time  to  look  after  the  disputes  in  her 
colonies,  126 — rapid  advance  of  the  colonists,  127— provinces  which 
took  the  lead  in  uniting  the  colonies,  ib. — James  1,'s  creation  of 
two  rival  companies,  128-29 — the  changing  fortunes  of  the  great 
English  parties  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  colonists,  130 — the 
conduct  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts — behaviour  of  the  Puritans 
— their  intolerance,  131 — the  charter  which  Charles  I.  granted 
to  Massachusetts  declared  void — result  of  the  judgments,  135  G — 
colonies  of  New  England  enter  into  a  confederacy,  136-7 — first 
American  Congress  called  at  New  York — determined  to  make  war 
on  the  French  possessions,  and  attempt  the  conquest  of  Acadia  and 
Canada,  137 — extent  of  the  French  possessions  in  America,  138. 

Bastiat,  Frederick,  sur  les  Sophismes  Economiques,  427. 

Berwicl,  privileges  it  possessed  as  a  free  port,  432. 

Billow  and  the  Rock,  by  Harriet  Martineau,  461.  See  Martineau, 

Bones  of  Saints,  miracles  performed  by,  313. 

Borjo,  M.  Pozzo  di,  his  able  state  paper  on  the  policy  of  Russia  to¬ 
wards  Poland,  274. 

Broglie,  Due  de,  speech  on  the  policy  of  France  towards  Spain,  498. 

Brougham,  Lord,  his  great  labours  in  the  reform  of  the  laws,  480. 

Bullion,  early  views  and  laws  in  England  regarding,  428. 

Bidwer,  Sir  Edward  Lytton’s  pamphlet,  entitled  ‘  A  Word  to  the 
Public,’  noticed,  473. 

Bunsen,  Christian  Karl  Josias,  on  the  Basilicas  of  Christian  Rome, 
143 — the  interest  attached  to  Rome,  144 — kindness  and  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  German  colonists  at,  ib.  The  primitive  aspect  of  Rome 
may  still  be  discerned — the  importance  of,  145 — the  exact  position 
of  the  Forum,  ib. — the  city  of  the  early  Christian,  147-8 — the  so- 
called  early  histories  of  the  church  very  imperfect,  from  the  slight 
notice  taken  of  the  Catacombs  and  Basilicas,  148 — what  idea  had 
the  early  Christian  of  a  place  of  worship  ?  ib. — the  edifices  of  the 
heathen  world,  149 — the  temple  could  never  be  a  model  of  a 
purely  Christian  edifice,  150 — the  origin  of  the  word  ‘  Basilicas,’ 
and  whence  derived,  151 — its  adaptation  to  the  Christian  church, 
152-5 — objections  to  some  of  the  author’s  views,  156 — the  word 
‘  Basilicas’  leads  us  back  to  Roman  greatness  and  Grecian  refine¬ 
ment,  159 — effects  of  such  researches  on  the  age,  160-1. 

Burton,  John  Hill,  advocate,  his  Life  and  Correspondence  of  David 
Hume,  1.  See  Hume. 
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Canada,  policy  pursued  by  Sir  Francis  Head  In  Upper,  361— Lord 
Durham’s  report  on,  390.  See  Head. 

Cattlereagh,  Lord,  on  the  policy  of  Prussia,  273. 

Cathcart,  Lady,  imprisonment  in  a  solitary  house  by  her  husband,  473. 

Centralization,  proper  definition  of  the  term,  221-6 — countries  having 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  226-28 — the  nature  of  the  States’  Go¬ 
vernments,  ib. — the  character  of  a  federal  state,  229 — position  of 
a  dependency,  ib. — conditions  in  reference  to  the  governments  of 
localities,  230 — and  general  administrations,  231 — uniformity  of 
institution  not  identical  with,  233 — centralized  governments,  236 
— misconception  of  the  word,  237 — mistaken  for  over-governing — 
false  opinion  of  the  population  concerning  what  may  be  called  the 
legitimate  province  of  government,  ib. — the  passport  system,  238 — 
popular  or  democratic  government,  242-9 — governments  of  local  and 
popular  origin,  249-56 — local  governments  of  local  origin,  con¬ 
trolled  to  excess  by  the  higher  functionaries  causing  delays  and 
vexations,  ib. — necessity  of  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  com¬ 
mission  of  exj)erienced  lawyers  to  examine  and  report  on  all  bills 
submitted  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  257-8. 

Coinage,  measures  adopted  to  fix  the  value  of,  in  England,  434 — the 

Colson,  Felix,  snr  la  Polognc  et  des  Calnnets  du  Nord,  261. 
tampering  with  its  value  by  Henry  VIII.,  441. 

Corn  Laws — Xote  to  the  Article  in  Xo.  CLXVIII,  259- 

Cousin,  M.,  theory  as  to  Pascal’s  religious  views,  185 — his  charge  un¬ 
just,  207.  See  Pascal. 

Corcrdalc’s,  Father,  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Protestants  in 
Mary’s  reign,  399. 

Cracoto  in  1845  and  1846,  261 — annexation  of,  to  Austria,  262 — 
independence  of  as  a  free  state,  established  in  1815,  276-278 — 
military  importance  of,  to  Austria,  277 — commercial  privileges  of, 
280 — university  of,  its  revenues  and  privileges  confiscated,  282 — 
arguments  brought  forward  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  for 
annihilating  the  republic  of,  283 — these  considered,  283 — shock 
given  to  the  faith  of  nations  and  the  law  of  treaties  by  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  republic,  294. 

Crime,  proportion  of  in  towns  and  counties  in  England,  note,  523. 

D 

Decorative  Art  Society  Papers  and  Transactions,  452 — value  of,  460. 

Descartes,  his  admiration  of  Pascal’s  genius,  179.  See  Pascal. 

Descartes,  similarity  of  his  views  with  those  of  the  Arabian  philosopher 
Algazzrili,  343. 

Douglas,  Lieutenant- Colonel,  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor  children,  533. 

Dogmatists,  an  Arabian  sect,  doctrines  they  held,  345. 

Durham,  Earl  of,  his  report  for  a  general  union  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Provinces  of  Canada,  390. 
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Duer,  Mr,  on  the  mode  proceeded  in  the  revision  of  the  Statute  Law 
of  New  York,  484. 

Dyce,  Mr,  his  important  report  on  the  foreign  schools  of  design,  457. 

E 

Effypt,  the  philosophy  of,  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  either  on 
the  Grecian  or  Arabic  schools,  353 — nothing  known  of  its  language 
and  hieroglyphic  writing  by  the  Greeks,  355 — hud  no  scientific 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  35(i— or  of  mathematics,  357. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  letter  to  Lady  Knollys  an  excellent  specimen 
of  her  style,  409. 

Emigrant,  the,  by  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  358. 

England,  primitive  political  economy  of,  427 — delusive  value  set  upon 
the  possession  of  precious  metals,  427 — system  adopted  called  ‘  the 
Balance-of- Bargain  System,’  428 — establishment  of  the  staple  towns 
on  the  continent,  429 — and  of  a  corporation  to  superintend  the 
staple,  430 — policy  of  Edward  III.  in  regard  to  staples,  431 — pri¬ 
vileges  which  Berwick  had  in  exporting  staple  commodities,  432 — 
measures  taken  to  retain  precious  metals  in,  433 — regidations  under 
which  bills  of  exchange  were  allowed,  437 — cflect  of  their  restrict¬ 
ing  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,*  4.38 — when  first  broke  down, 
439 — tampering  with  the  coin,  441 — Gresham’s  remonstrance  with 
Henry  VHI.  regarding  the  necessity  of  exchange,  443 — early  writers 
on  political  economy,  444 — balance-of-bargain  system  destroyed  by 
the  writings  of  Mun,  450. 

England,  changes  eflected  in,  upon  the  death  of  Edward  VL,  398 — 
persecutions  and  exactions  used  against  the  Protestant  party  at  Queen 
Mary’s  accession,  399 — eminent  foreign  scholars  who  received  ap¬ 
pointments  in,  401 — privileges  foreign  exiles  received,  402 — ordered 
by  Mary  to  depart  the  realm,  ib, — their  wanderings  and  settle¬ 
ments  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  404.  See  Marian  Exiles. 

England,  Netc,  confederacy  of  the  colonies,  136.  Hee  Bancroft. 

F 

Fitzgibbon,  Colonel,  his  energetic  conduct  when  Toronto  was  attacked 
by  Mackenzie,  370 — his  merits  and  claims  not  rewarded,  396. 

Foreign  Policy  of  Great  Britain,  indifi'erence  of  the  publie  to,  491 — 
remarks  of  M.  Guizot  on,  ib. 

Foundling  Hospital  at  Paris,  mortality  in,'wof<;,  530. 

Foxe,  escape  of,  from  England,  during  the  persecution  of  Mary,  406 
— his  Book  of  Martyrs,  415. 

Fry,  Mrs,  her  first  visit  to  Newgate,  324 — her  education  and  manners, 
ib. — contrasted  with  Miss  Sarah  Mai’tin,  325. 

G 

Grange,  Lord  and  Lady,  sketch  of,  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
Lady  G.’s  imprisonment  in  the  M’estern  Hebrides,  465 — sources 
from  which  particulars  are  to  be  procured  regarding  Lady  Grange, 
note,  472 — character  of  her  Ladyship,  473 
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Greshams,  their  merits  as  financiers  and  statesmen,  443. 

Gruner,  Ludovig,  on  fresco  decorations,  452 — value  of  to  designers, 
460, 

Guizot,  M.  on  the  indifference  of  the  British  public  to  its  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  492— correspondence  between  and  the  British  government, 
regarding  the  marriages  of  the  Queen  and  Infanta  of  Spain,  495- 
.520. 

Guthries,  Rev.  Thomas,  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools,  520 — his  pulpit 
oratory,  521 — necessity  for  the  appeal  made,  ib. — per-centage  of 
crime  in  towns  anil  country,  note,  523 — want  of  preventive  checks 
for  juvenile  crime,  524 — the  misery  of  begging  children,  quoted, 
525 — usual  mode  of  treating  juvenile  offenders,  527 — infant  schools 
for  young  offenders  in  France  and  New  York,  mte,  528 — schools  of 
industry,  as  places  of  refuge  for  children,  529 — the  first  schools 
established  for  this  object,  530 — number  of  destitute  children  in 
Edinburgh,  531 — necessity  and  advantage  of  both  feeding  and 
educating  children  at  the  ragged  schools,  532 — effect  of  hunger  on, 
in  keeping  the  Irish  poor  children  from  school,  533 — suggestion  of 
Mr  Guthrie  for  subscribers  to  the  schools  to  take  an  interest  in  a 
child,  534 — average  expense  of  school  at  Aberdeen,  534. 

H 

Head's,  Sir  Francis  B.,  ‘  Emigrant,’  358 — character  of  the  writer  and 
of  the  book,  ib. — sent  to  Upper  Canada  as  governor — policy  he 
pursued,  361 — political  opinions  broached  in  the  ‘  Emigrant,’  362 — 
members  he  appointed  to  his  councils,  365 — his  conduct  during  the 

'  election  of  members  for  the  Assembly,  366 — disorders  in  Lower 
Canada,  366 — his  boast  that  no  soldiers  need  be  kept  for  the  defence 
of  Upper  Canada,  367 — ^this  due  to  Sir  John  Colborne,  ib. — want 
of  energy  and  prudence  when  the  disorders  occurred  in  the  province, 
368 — attack  on  Toronto  by  the  force  under  Mackenzie,  369 — pre¬ 
parations  made  for  the  defence  of  'foronto,  370 — the  attack,  372 — 
imbecility  of  his  conduct,  374 — his  absurd  policy  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  375 — his  conduct  towards  Mr  Bidwell,  376 — the  afiair  of 
Navy  Island,  378  —  burning  of  the  Caroline,  379  —  force  of  the 
rebels  at  Navy  Island,  380 — force  brought  against  them  by  Sir 
Francis,  381 — exasperation  of  the  Americans  at  the  burning  of  the 
Caroline,  t6. — want  of  conduct  and  energy  in  his  military  operations, 
382 — his  favouritism  in  granting  commissions  in  the  militia,  ib. — 
conduct  of  the  United  States  at  the  time,  383 — Sir  Francis’  reasons 
for  leaving  the  rebels  unmolested,  quoted,  384 — his  mode  of  leaving 
the  scene  of  his  government,  385 — his  fear  of  assassination  in  the 
States,  386 — statements  he  made  after  his  return,  387 — his  chapter 
entitled  ‘  The  Explosion,’  388 — report  of  Lord  Durham  on  Canada, 
390 — amnesty  granted  by  government  to  the  disaffected,  394. 

Hieroglyphic  writing  not  known  by  the  .Alexandrian  school,  355. 

Hooper,  Bishop,  his  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament,  420. 

Hume,  David,  Life  and  Correspondence  of,  by  J.  H.  Burton — his  birth, 
1 — state  of  Scotland  at  birth  and  death  considered,  1-4— his  literary 
contemporaries,  3 — why  Diigald  Stewart  abstained  from  undertaking 
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the  life  of,  4  —  his  education,  course  of  reading,  and  study,  6-8 _ 

clerk  to  a  Bristol  trader,  ib. — chooses  literature  as  a  profession,  and 
goes  to  France — returns  to  London,  and  publishes  ‘  The  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature,’  10-12 — his  Essays  Morarand  Political  favourably 
received — Bishop  Butler’s  recommendation,  1 2 — sensation  produced 
in  France  by  the  translation  of  the  ‘  Discourses,’  ih. — the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  ‘  Dialogue  on  Natural  Religion,’  ib. — his  dependent 
circumstances,  14 — connexion  with  Lord  Annandale,  15 — appointed 
judge-advocate,  then  secretary  on  a  military  mission  to  Austria 
and  Piedmont,  16 — returns  and  takes  up  his  residence  at  Edinburgh 
— appointed  librarian  to  advocates’  library,  17 — gives  up  his  salary 
to  Dr  Blacklock,  and  commences  his  ‘  History  of  the  House  of 
Stuart’ — reflections  thereon,  i6. — style  of  living,  cookery,  &c.,  18- 
19 — letter  to  Adam  Smith  on  his  ‘History  of  England,’  20  — 
friendships  he  formed,  21-22 — clerical  friends,  their  boldness  in  his 
behalf,  23 — General  Assembly’s  proposed  sentence  of  excommuni¬ 
cation,  ib.  —  religious  opinions  of,  24 — letter  to  Dr  Blair  regarding 
them,  25 — connexion  with  the  Philosophical  Society  and  the  Poker 
Club,  ib. — ambition  of  literary  rank — manner  of  showing  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  26 — jealousy  of  literary  rivals,  Smollett,  Dr  Robertson, 
&c.,  26-27 — his  History  begun  at  Edinburgh  in  1752,  and  finished 
there  in  1762 — residence  there  more  from  necessity  than  choice,  27 
— proposes  to  reside  in  London— letter  to  Dr  Clephane,  28 — visits 
London — acquiuutance  with  Burke,  29 — comparison  between  Lou¬ 
don  and  Paris,  ib. — appointed  under- secretary  of  state  to  General 
Conway — residence  in  London — acquaintance  with  Dr  Percy,  ib. 
— their  dislike  of  Dr  Johnson,  ib. — the  Scotch  Club,  30  —  could 
Hume  and  Smith  have  engaged  themselves  in  Johnson’s  club  ?  con¬ 
sidered,  30-1 — partiality  for  France — letter  to  Dr  Clephane,  31  — 
Hume’s  ill-regulated  passion  for  literary  fame  considered  —  its 
causes  and  consequences,  32-39  —  political  opinions,  how  formed, 
40 — efiect  on  his  writings,  40  5 — political  confession,  45-6 — Ro¬ 
bertson,  Dr,  applied  to  by  George  III.  to  write  a  history  of  Eng¬ 
land,  48-9  —  his  reception  at  Paris  —  introduction  to  Madame 
de  Boulflers,  50  —  devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  51-2  —  comparison 
between  Horace  Walpole  and  Hume,  53-4  —  state  of  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  in  Paris,  ib.  —  opinions  of  individuals  occasionally 
misled,  55-6 — desires  the  Irish  secretaryship,  ib. — Lord  Hereford’s 
reasons  for  refusing  it,  and  his  love  of  Hume,  57 — Croker’s  remarks 
thereon,  ib. — refusal  to  accept  the  office  of  black  rod,  58 — appointed 
under-secretary  of  state  under  General  Conway — his  account  of  his 

duties,  59 _ returns  to  Edinburgh  in  1768 — attacked  by  Beattie — 

publication  of  the  Essay  on  Truth,  60 — comparison  of  the  Johnson 
and  Hume  style  of  writing,  61-2 — poverty  in  his  literary  criticism, 

67 _ writings  do  not  possess  the  elevation  we  desire,  70— ^ver-gpreat 

desire  for  posthumous  fame,  71 — maintained  the  honour  of  literature, 
ib.—  advice  to  Gibbon,  ib. 

Hutiyer,  effect  of,  in  retarding  the  education  of  the  Irish  hildren,  533. 
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I 

Ireland,  its  local  taxes  explained.  See  Taxes,  local. 

J 

Janin,  Jules,  his  contribution  to  the  literary  history  of  the  streets  of 
Paris,  extract  from,  77-8. 

L 

Langdale's,  Henry  Lord,  speech  on  statute  law  reform,  476— quotation 
from,  488. 

Law  Reform  in  England,  necessity  for,  476.  See  Statute  Law  Re¬ 
form. 

Lawyers,  lives  of  eminent,  Note  to  the  Article  in  No.  CLXX,  259-60. 

M 

Maitland,  Rev.  Mr,  note  on  the  dark  ages,  49. 

Marian  Exiles,  the,  398 — persecutions  and  executions  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  party  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  English 
throne,  399 — eseape  of  Peter  Martyr  to  the  continent,  403 — of 
Whittingham,  405 — of  Foxe.the  martyrologist,  406 — of  Bale,  407 — 
of  Jewell,  408 — of  Knox,  409 — of  Alexander  Nowell,  ib. — of  Sir 
Francis  Knollys  and  his  Lady,  ib. — of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  and 
her  husband,  410 — their  residences  abroad,  and  their  mode  of  living, 
411 — their  literary  labours,  414 — outbreak  among  them  respecting 
church  vestments  and  ceremonies,  421. 

Martin,  Miss  Sarah,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  life  and  poetical  remains  of, 
320 — rise  of  Yarmouth,  t6.— condition  of  its  jail,  322 — Miss  Martin’s 
early  life,  325 — her  first  visit  to  the  jail,  ib. — commences  to  read, 
and  instruct  the  prisoners,  ib. — Captain  Williams’s  report  on  her 
labours  of  love,  ib. — her  addresses  to  the  prisoners,  329 — extracts 
from  her  ‘  Prison  Records,’  329 — self  sacrifice  of,  331 — her  system 
of  superintendence  over  the  prisoners,  332 — schools  she  also  superin¬ 
tended,  333 — occupation  in  after  hours,  334 — bare  pittance  on  which 
she  subsisted,  334— cor|)oration  bounty  to,  335 — her  poetical  talents, 
836 — death,  337 — cases  cited  of  the  happy  results  of  her  labours, 
337. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  her  Billow  and  the  Rock,  461 — is  this  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  otherwise,  in  an  historical  fiction,  being  founded  on 
fact?  461 — the  tale  founded  on  the  story  of  Lady  Grange,  463 — 
extracts  from,  467. 

Martyr,  Peter,  his  escape  to  the  Continent  after  the  accession  of  Mary, 
403. 

Massachusetts,  state  of.  See  Bancroft. 

Maury,  L.  N.  Alfred,  sur  les  l^gendes  picuses  du  moyen-age.  295 — 
bis  division  of  them  into  three  classes,  305. 

McCulloch,  J.  R.,  his  treatise  on  taxation,  extract  from,  109. 

Mint,  establishment  of,  in  England,  433. 
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Miracles,  borrowed  from  the  observances  of  paganism,  to  serve  tlie 
purposes  of  the  monks,  301.  See  Saints. 

Montpensier,  Duke  of,  considerations  respecting  his  marriage  to  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  with  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  490 — at¬ 
tention  of  the  daily  press  of  London  to  this  question,  492 — corres¬ 
pondence  between  the  French  and  British  Governments  in  relation 
to  the  Spanish  marriages,  495-520. 

Mm,  Thomas,  value  of  his  writings  on  political  economy,  447. 

N 

New  York,  revision  of  the  Statute  Law  of,  484. 

North’s,  Sir  Dudley,  Discourses  upon  Trade,  427. 

Novel,  is  it  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  have  it  founded  upon 
fact?  461. 


P 

Paltnerston,  Lord,  correspondence  with  M.  Guizot  regarding  the 
marriages  of  the  Queen  and  Infanta  of  Spain,  511-520. 

Paris,  streets  of  —  the  literary  history  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  by 
Louis  Lurine,  72 — Paris  fortunate  in  its  special  historians — the  pre¬ 
sent  work  the  contribution  of  thirty  or  forty  writers,  forming  a 
history  of  Paris  by  streets,  72-3 — the  present  school  of  French 
writers  behind  in  descriptions  of  the  ‘middle  age,’  ib. —  disqualified 
from  being  historical  novelists,  74 — want  of  historical  associations, 
save  in  the  history  of  its  universities,  74-5 — the  priesthood  ever 
proud  and  self-dependent,  never  the  slaves  of  kings  or  popes,  but 
their  masters,  76 — Paris,  with  the  revival  of  letters,  becomes  full  of 
interest,  ib. — Place  Hoyale  the  cradle  of  social  civilization,  77-9 — 
extract  from  Jules  .lanin,  78 — character  of  Richelieu,  his  influence 
on  society,  79-81 — Molierc,  where  he  picked  up  the  models  of  his 
plays,  83  —  state  of  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  Louis  XIIl.’s  reign, 
ib. —  social  life  in  Louis  XIV.’s  reign,  86-91 — death  of  Mazarin — 
removal  of  the  court,  its  influence  on  fashionable  life,  91 — establish¬ 
ment  of  cafes,  ib _ the  revolution  preparing  from  afar — building  spe 

culation  at  the  quarter  Saint  Louis,  92 — Quarter  de  la  Chaussee 
d’Antin  rich  in  history  and  local  tradition — hotel  of  Mad.  Montesson 
— Guimard’s  palace,  94 — anecdote  regarding  Madame  de  Genlis,  96 
— Buonaparte’s  first  dream  of  fashionable  life,  ib — Jacques  LaflStte, 
his  firm  stand  in  1830 — ruined  by  the  revolution,  97 — Place  St 
George,  98 — Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  ib. 

Pasced,  the  writings  and  genius  of,  edited  by  M.  Faugire,  178 — exhi¬ 
bited  from  earliest  childhood  a  love  for  mathematics,  179 — problem 
respecting  the  curve  called  the  Cycloid,  ib. — abandoned  science  at 
an  early  age,  180 — production  of  the  ‘  Provincial  Letters,’  ib.— 
manner  of  composing,  181-2 — strong  religious  views,  185 — happy 
method  on  which  he  lighted  on  truth  and  pursued  scientific  discovery, 
187 — decided  the  cause  of  the  suspension  of  mercury  in  the  barome¬ 
trical  tube,  188 — the  peculiar  delicacy  of  his  wit,  chaste  and  natural, 
it.— style  compared  to  Plato,  193 — Voltaire’s  panegyric,  on,  194 
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_ Jesuits*  attack  against  his  letters,  ib.  —  his  reply,  ib.  —  his 

moral  character  truly  great,  195 — the  charaeter  of  greatness  in 
Christ,  beautifully  touched,  I9t) — his  idea  of  moral  perfection,  197 — 
his  failings  the  result-  of  the  system  of  faith  in  which  he  was  educated 
— effect  of  this  on  his  latter  days,  198-200 — remarks  on  his  pro¬ 
jected  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  203-5 — M.  Cousin’s 
charge  of  hopeless  and  universal  scepticism  unjust,  207 — reasons  for 
such  a  conclusion,  208-12 — effect  of  causes  on  man’s  religious  faith, 

212-219. 

Pascal,  Pens4es  de,  Itapi>ort  &.  I’Academie  Franyaise  sur  la  n6c4ssite 
d’une  nouvelle  edition  de  cet  ouvrage,  par  M.  V.  Cousin.  See 
Pascal. 

Pascal,  Pensees,  Fragments,  et  Lettres  de,  par  M.  Prosper  Faugere. 
See  Pascal. 

Paul,  St  Vincent  de,  foundation  of  his  Maison  des  Enfans  Trouves  at 
St  Lazare,  530. 

Plato  and  Pascal,  the  same  equality  of  irony.  See  Pascal,  191. 

Poland,  negotiations  regarding,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  262 — 
effects  arising  from  the  partition  of,  2G3 — extent  and  population  of 
its  territory,  appropriated  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  1772, 
262 — wise  policy  of  Prussia  towards,  266 — political  importance  which 
the  three  powers  derived  from  the  partition  of,  268 — creation  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  269 — secret  correspondence  of  the  three  powers 
before  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  271 — republic  of  Cracow  established, 
276 — annexation  of  to  Austria,  considered,  283.  See  Cracoic. 

Political  Elconomy  (Primitive)  of  England,  427.  See  England. 

Population-Ocer,  Thornton  on  the  theory  of,  161 — the  difference  be¬ 
tween  over-population,  and  a  country  being  redundantly  peopled, 
162-4 — pauperism  does  not  prove  over-population,  ib. — relative  de¬ 
grees  of  comfort,  what  is  the  definition  of  the  term,  165 — change  in 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  from  1670to  1770,  168 — again 
in  1795,  and  in  1810,  169 — the  author  proving  one  thing  and  then 
assuming  another,  ib. — no  proof  that  the  agricultural  labourers  have 
deteriorated  these  three  centuries  at  least,  ib. — the  labourers  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  the  evils  which  beset  their  condition,  170— 
views  on  the  new  poor  law  act,  172 — is  a  friend  of  education,  and 
knows  that  intellectual  exercises  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  man¬ 
kind,  173 — is  in  favour  of  sanitary  regulations,  ib. — class  legislation 
against  the  public  welfare,  ib. — reference  to  the  hours  of  labour, 
174 — attaches  little  value  to  emigration — his  admiration  of  small 
farms,  or  the  allotment  system,  175 — also  the  subdivision  of  farms, 

ib. — the  subdivision  of  farms  a  subject  of  great  importance _ will 

the  labouring  classes  be  benefited  by  it?  175-6 — large  capitalists 
have  great  advantages  over  small  ones,  not  only  in  farming,  but  bi 
extending  their  capital  into  retail  businesses,  176-7 — the  nature  of 
things  all  tending  to  greater  division  of  labour,  177 — combination 
of  small  capitalists — ^joint  stock  association — why  may  not  this  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  farming?  i&. 

Primitive  political  economy  of  England,  427.  See  England. 
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Prison  visitinj,  320.  See  Martin,  Sarah. 

Property,  real,  report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  burdens  affecting.  See  Taxes,  local. 

Prussia,  her  policy  towards  Poland,  266 — gains  and  losses  she  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  268— desire  she  had  to  annex 
Saxony  to  her  dominions,  273 — agrees  to  the  annexation  of  Cracow 
to  Austria,  283— convocation  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  in  1847, 
293. 


R 

Ragged  Schools,  a  Plea  for,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  520.  See 
Guthrie. 

Raleigh,  began  the  colonization  of  the  thirteen  provinces  which  became 
the  United  States,  120.  See  Bancroft. 

Redgrave,  Mr,  his  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  School  of  De¬ 
sign,  452. 

Relics  of  Saints,  the  miracles  performed  by,  313 — increase  of,  314 — 
instances  quoted  of  their  powers,  315. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  character  considered,  79-82. 

Rome,  description  of  the  city,  by  E.  Piatner,  C.  Bunsen,  &c.,  with 
contributions  by  B.  G.  Niebuhr — review  of.  See  Bunsen. 

Rousseau,  David  Hume’s  opinion  of,  55. 

Russia,  her  policy  towards  Poland  before  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
266 — M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo’s  state  paper  on  the  same  subject,  274. 


S 

Saints'  lives  and  miracles,  contrast  between  England  and  France  in 
regard  to  belief  in,  295 — mode  in  which  the  Puseyite  divines  state 
their  belief,  296 — origin  of  the  belief  in,  298 — attempts  of  the 
clergy  to  turn  the  belief  of,  to  their  own  purposes,  299 — examples 
of  the  powers  which  the  saints  possessed,  ib. — miracles  borrowed 
by  the  monks  from  the  observances  of  paganism,  300 — and  from  the 
stories  of  early  mythology,  303 — M.  Maury’s  division  of  them  into 
three  classes,  305 — immense  profusion  of  miracles,  t6. — object  of 
those  miracles  was  for  the  personal  convenience  or  advantage  of  the 
saint,  examples  of,  306 — miracles  performed  by  the  bones  of  saints, 
313 — value  of  to  the  possessors,  317 — stealing  of  saints’  bones,  and 
small  fragments  of,  317 — relics  regularly  sold,  319 — human  reason 
has  no  cause  to  be  flattered  by  the  history  of,  ib. 

Schools,  Ragged,  a  Plea  for,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  520.  See 
Guthrie. 

Schools  of  Design,  want  of  knowledge  of  designs  in  England,  452 — 
establishment  of  in  England,  454 — connection  between  the  design 
and  manufacture,  456 — Mr  Dyce’s  report  on  foreign  schools  of 
design,  457  —  high  commercial  value  placed  on  a  good  pattern 
designer  in  Lyons,  458 — value  and  importance  of  design  exemplified 
in  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  459 — importance  of  the  works  of  Mr 
Gruner,  and  the  papers  of  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  460. 

Scotland,  powers  the  Royal  Burghs  had  in  regulating  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  440. 
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Scotlnml,  its  local  taxes  explained.  See  Taxes,  local. 

Scotland,  its  state  considered  from  1711  to  1776,  4. 

Sextus  Empiricus,  his  work  on  the  opinions  of  ancient  philosophers, 
tu)te,  344.* 

iS^cAmo/di’rj, Auguste, Essai  sur  les  Ecoles  Philosophiques  chez  les Arabes, 
340— cha’^acter  of  the  work,  34 1 . 

Slavert/,  institution  of,  138-9 — the  laws  of  Virginia  regarding  slaves, 
ib. — evils  of  slavery,  140 — difference  of  colour  renders  any  sudden 
and  thorough  eradication  of  the  evil  impossible,  141. 

Soufis,  an  Arabian  sect,  analysis  of  the  doctrines  they  maintained,  346. 

Spanish  Marriages,  efiect  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  relation  to,  490 
— passage  in  the  ‘  llenonciation’  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  493 — and  of  the  quadruple  alliance  of  August 
1718,  493 — correspondence  between  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  regarding,  495-5'20. 

Stafford,  William,  his  writings  on  political  economy,  45o. 

Staple  Towns,  establishment  of,  on  the  Continent,  429. 

Statute  Law  Reform  of  England,  476— confusion  arising  from  the 
present  state  of,  »Z>.— opinions  of  loading  men  and  lawyers  as  to  the 
necessity  of  their  revision  and  consolidation,  477 — commissioners 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  on,  480 — mass  of  obscure  enact¬ 
ments  relating  to  penalties  which  still  exist,  482 — evidence  of  Mr 
DuerofNew  York,  484 — fatalityattending  Law  Reform  in  England, 
485 — evil  and  its  remedy  pointed  out  by  Lord  Langdale,  488 — Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  an  example  for  law  reformers,  489- 

T 

Taxes,  local,  of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  review  of,  100— no  proper  control 
over  the  expenditure — the  want  of  a  public  dep.irtment,  101 — defini¬ 
tion  of  the  various  rates,  and  the  uses  they  are  applied  to,  101-4 — 
amount  of  the  several  rates  in  England,  104 — in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
105 — table  of  poor  and  country  rates  expended  on  the  poor  in  England 
and  Wales,  106 — objections  to  the  present  system  of  local  taxation 
considered,  107-9 — Mr  M‘Culloch’s  objection  to  local  rates  on  rent 
of  land,  109 — reasons  why  local  rates  cannot  be  assessed  on  the 
principle  of  the  income  tax,  110-12 — but  might  be  levied  as  a  pro¬ 
perty  tax,  112 — suggestions  to  transfer  the  collection  to  the  general 
taxes,  113 — law  of  settlement  and  a  national  rate  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  114 — would  the  poor  be  benefited  thereby  ?  1 14-15. 

Thornton,  William  Thomas — Over-Population  and  its  Remedy,  or  an 
inquiry  into  the  extent  and  causes  of  the  distress  prevailing  among 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  British  Islands,  and  into  the  means  of 
remedying  it,  review  of,  161 — a  supporter  of  the  new  poor  law  act 
— his  views  enforced  with  simplicity  and  straightforwardness,  172. 
See  Population. 

Treaty,  views  of  Vattel  and  Grotius  as  to  the  validity  of  a,  279- 

U 

United  States  government  acknowledge  and  reward  literary  merit  of 
her  citizens,  142. 
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United  States,  li'istory  of,  by  George  Bancroft.  See  Bancroft. 

United  States  Government,  conduct  of,  during  the  disturbance  in 
Upper  Canada  in  1837,  383. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  its  application  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  on  the  same  head,  493. 

V 

Vienna,  Congress  of,  in  1815,  261 — five  great  events  which  have 
passed  since  then  to  modify  the  treaty  of  that  date,  261 — examina¬ 
tion  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place  at,  262 — duties  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  264 — state  of  Eastern  Europe  when  it  met,  269- 

Virginia,  state  of.  See  Bancroft. 


W 

Whittingham,  Mr,  escape  of  to  the  continent  after  Queen  Mary’s  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  of  England,  405 — his  share  in  translating  the 
Bible  (Geneva)  into  English,  424 — his  general  character  and 
bravery,  424. 

Williams,  Captain,  his  report  on  the  Christian  labours  of  Sarah  • 
Martin  in  the  Yarmouth  prison,  328 — his  character  of,  329. 

Y 

Yarmouth,  Great,  origin  and  rise  of,  320 — church  of,  321 — its  jail, 
322 — reformation  of  the  inmates  of,  by  Miss  Sarah  Martin,  323. 
See  Martin. 
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